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Fifty Years of “The Library World” 


Au journals move with the times if they are vital. We have always held that THe Liprary 
Wortp has been in touch with the currents of thought and praétice and, as this is our jubilee 
number, we would Stress these facts again. 
the closing nineteenth century found that they needed a means of expression and communica- 
tion, and indeed of criticism, untrammelled by the necessary reticences of the official associa- 
tions. That is not to say that they were not, as now, supporters of the Library Association ; 
indeed, they were its most active members ; but they realized that The Library Association 
Record is the property of the members. It is bound to refrain from undue praise or blame of 
any activity of any of those members. At least, that was the view then prevalent and we still 
think it is a fair one. Thence came THe Lisrary Wor vp with its open secret that the honorary 
Editor was James Duff Brown. It drew on a wide range of contributors, and was the voice 
of those who were fighting for open access, subject-indexes, close-classification, and the carc 
catalogue, as well as the general liberation of libraries from indicators with all the restrictions 
those contraptions sustained. That echo of a dead controversy of long ago rings naturally 
in our jubilee hour. It was an influence from the Start, and in its unbroken career almost 
every librarian of importance has written something for it; indeed, many young writers 
first saw themselves in print in it. That was and is a charatteristic of our editorial effort—to 
furnish a forum for librarians of any age, in the belief that age needs the criticism and 
suggestions of youth as much as youth needs those of age. If, occasionally, an article has 
appeared which has betrayed the prentice hand, we have made no apology for it ; there has 
always been something in it that repaid the publication. Generally, however, the methods 
which now prevail in public and other libraries, but perhaps especially in public libraries, 
were first expounded in our pages. Then we have writers who have written for nearly forty 
years in that remarkable corresp yndence, Le//ers on Our Affairs, which even today is probably 
the most-read of all library writings. At least a dozen faithful correspondents have been 


involved in them. 


Editorial 


There is at present no real alleviation of the famine in text books—for the general student. 
University and other libraries still find it necessary to impound any work which a teacher 
prescribes for class use. Only in that way can some control over it be exercised. Much as 
ve appreciate the paper difficulty, we doubt whether a nation is wise that cannot manage to 
find paper enough to provide the necessary books for the equipment of the leaders of the 
race; for that is what is involved. 


We are not sure that the full implications of the pronouncement of the Ministry of 


Education on library school training, on which a note appeared on page go of the Lebrary 

Association Record for April, have been fully realized. It appears that the Ministry, while 
imposing no conditions to that effeét, expeéts Local Education Authorities to assist qualified 
Students to attend library schools; indeed, the Ministry will consider cases “ laid before 
them ” by a L.E.A. ‘‘ outside the terms of the approved scheme.” Moreover, if, in the view 
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of the Ministry, an applicant has not been treated reasonably by an Authority, “ they will 
look into the matter.” It is desirable that every library student who possibly can should be 
given leave and means to attend a full-time school. Only so will the modern examinations 
be within the mere physical reach of students. The day of correspondence and other sub- 
Stitute courses, which has been a long and useful and is still for many an indispensable one, 
is drawing to a close. 
* * * 

Some of the comments we have heard on the papers set in the recent L.A. examinations 
give rise to quite interesting speculations as to the attitude of the librarians who are guiding 
younger ones today. Somehow these junior colleagues appreciate the notion that public 
libraries (to confine ourselves here to those) are for the issue of books ; but they have lately 
been convinced that they have many more functions as cultural centres, purveyors of illustra- 
tions, slides, films, gramophone records and even pictures which borrowers can hang on 
their walls. Some are even doubtful of the appeal and efficacy of books, especially of the great 
English novels which “ no one reads unless they have first been attracted to them by a cinema 
or radio version.”” Such an attitude to these books seems to indicate a certain unfamiliarity. 
with them. The difficulty is, of course, a real one for young students, because an extensive 
knowledge of English literature is the work of a life-time, not of a course of examination study. 
Yet, we have known young librarians with some first-hand knowledge of the important 
authors, from Chaucer to Tennyson at least. This came, we suppose, from an unusual devotion 
to literature and avoidance of most contemporary novels. This last seems fantastic to modern 
youth perhaps but those who can look back on the best-sellers and “‘ immortals ” of thirty 
years ago, know how few really had, or have, significance. That is only part of the question, 
which at its further stage is: shall libraries become general warehouses of things that are not 
books ? If so, how are these to be related to all the powers that education authorities have 
gained under the Aét of 1944? It may be that a completely new statement of the province of 
the public library is due. Books, we are told, are only one part of culture, but that begs the 
question: What are books ? What is culture ? The founders of public libraries were con- 
cerned with books only. The radio, film and many other “ cultural ” activities were not yet 
born. There are librarians who believe that to attract people, even in thousands, to libraries, 
by discs, reels and pictures, and to reduce book service by the cost of these, is to gain the 
whole world and to lose the very soul of the library. Are they right or wrong ? 

% * * * 


We have had a glance at some of the teaching notes that have been used by a Polytechnic 
teacher for Entrance students, and they appear to be worth a brief note. The difficulty these 
young people suffer from is their want of familiarity with terms which in the course of years 
have taken a quite definite meaning for the experienced librarian. A sheaf catalogue, for 
example, does not consist, as the students we have been talking of appear to think, of a number 
of ‘ sheafs ” fastened together in a cover. It is, of course, the whole volume, made up of slips 
and cover, which is the sheaf. Such a point may appear to be trivial: the only disadvantage 
is that the statement is wrong. Again, the student appeared to think that the Dewey notation 
consists of three figures, and after the three figures decimal division begins and is indicated by 
the decimal point. The fact, of course, is that the whole notation from first to last is decimal. 
A few candidates appear to think that each subject is divided by nine, when clearly division by 
ten is the basis of the system—even if one of the ten is ‘* General,” it is still a division. One 
of the worst notes was ‘‘ Give the book its shelf number: the cataloguer will attend to the 
cross references ’’—in classing books it is the classifier who indicates the references. 

We were very interested too to learn that the printed catalogue is quite useless in modern 
libraries, because it is out of date before it is published. That remark is well known in English 
library literature ; what it means is that the printed catalogue cannot be currently inclusive. 
[t is nevertheless still the most useful form of catalogue—otherwise why have our American 
friends actually reproduced the whole British Museum Catalogue to cover the great gap that 
must occur before the current British Museum Catalogue is completed ? No good list of 
books is ever useless or out of date. The ideal catalogue would be one printed entirely every 
ten years, with a supplement in sheaf or card form to cover the additions to the stock of the 
years between the dates of the catalogue’s publication. 
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A Century of Public Libraries* 
By G. A. Carrer, F.L.A. (Chief Librarian, Warrington) 


Durinc the course of the Library Association Conference at Blackpool in 1946 a young 
librarian created a mild sensation by asking if someone would give him a philosophy of 
librarianship. Now the whole purpose of that particular Conference was to discuss the 
printed proposals of the Library Association for the post-war re-organisation of public libraries, 
and he was told that those printed proposals contained all the philosophy that was necessary. 
No doubt this was the simplest and readiest answer that could have been given, but if this 
Librarian had considered that the proposals did contain a complete philosophy of librarianship 
I am quite sure that he would not have asked his question. 

A complete philosophy of librarianship would enable us to understand our raison d’etre ; 
it would enable us to understand perfectly our present and future functions ; it would tell us 
why libraries came into existence and enable us to appraise their place in society as well as 
the impact they have made on society. If we had a complete philosophy of librarianship we 
should no longer have to consider whether we ought to provide popular fiction in our lending 
libraries or not ; we should know. We should no longer have to consider the extent to which 
instruction should be given in the use of books, or whether le@tures on any subjeét in libraries 
are to be encouraged or not. A complete philosophy, understood by all, would give us 
Standards that are lacking at present. It would remove once and for all the gross disparities 
of service which exist at present from town to town. And if there are those who argue that 
disparities in the quality of service at present provided in different towns can only be removed 
by the substitution of a national service, with national standards and a system of inspection, 
we might, I think, look at the schools in our own towns, and ask ourselves if a national system 
of education with Government inspection has produced uniformly excellent schools with 
uniformly excellent teaching practice. The answer, I am afraid, is that it has not, and that the 
best teachers are still those who clearly understand what they are trying to do and why they 
are so prompted. This means, of course, that apart from any attempt to enforce reasonable 
Standards from above, such standards can be developed by each individual librarian himself 
but, in order to do this, the standards, the aims, and the objeéts must first be clearly understood. 
That is why the philosophy of librarianship cannot be discussed too often. In aétual faét, 
the philosophy of librarianship has hardly been discussed at all until recently. In 1940, Dr. 
James Wellard, with typical American eagerness to be first off the mark in reviewing the first 
century of Public Library a¢tivity, published a book entitled ‘‘ The Public Library Comes of 
Age” and in the first few pages he reviews the origins of the Public Library movement and 
States that ‘‘ The Public Library no longer has any recognisable and specific objectives ; and 
librarians as sensible and responsible public servants can do no other than compromise with 
the extremes—extremes represented by the scholarly library on the one side and the circulating 
library on the other. In one library we find a leaning towards the one ; in another a leaning 
towards the other. With the unfortunate emphasis on circulation figures, the librarian is 
often driven to yielding to the demand for ephemeral and worthless literature. Then, again 
conscious of more worthy objectives, he builds up his special colleétion, buys expensive and 
abstruse reference books, and arranges educational programmes like public lectures. In all 
of this we can discern the confusion innate in an institution without a clearly defined policy. 
This is not to say that the public library does not ultimately benefit society. It is only to say 
that the full opportunities and potentialities of this institution have never been explored and 
defined.” Dr. Wellard describes his book as a philosophy of librarianship and it is a very 
penetrating study of the public library movement with many constructive suggestions. We 
all know that the full potentialities of our libraries have never been explored, but do we all 
agree that they have never been defined. I certainly feel that there is plenty of room for a re- 
examination of our past, together with a review of the philosophy of librarianship, and now 
that the Public Library Movement in this country is on the eve of its hundredth birthday 
I propose to attempt such a review this evening, not as thoroughly as Dr. W ‘ellard has done, by 


* A Paper delivered to the Liverpool and Distri Division of the Association of Assistant Librarians on 
February 26th, 1948, at Warrington. 
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considering public libraries generally in Great Britain and America, but instead, by consider- 
ing especially what has happened during the past century here in Warrington for, in a few 
months’ time, the Warrington Municipal Library will be a century old. 

Warrington was the first town in Great Britain to levy a rate for the purpose of establish- 
ing a public library, and the ingenuity of the men who decided to do this, two years before the 
first Act of Parliament was passed which permitted such a rate to be levied calls, 1 think, for some 
comment. More interesting, of course, are the motives which prompted this action and the 
subsequent reactions of the people of Warrington to the new social amenity in their midst. 

A Circulating Library, maintained by private subscribers and used by those subscribers 
only, existed in Warrington from 1760 until 1848. On May 24th, 1848, the subscribers to this 
Circulating Library held a meeting to consider printed ‘* Proposals for the establishment of a 
Warrington Museum and Library [under the Museums Act of 1845] by merging therewith 
the Warrington Town Library and the Museum of the Natural History Society.” These pro- 
posals, all of which were approved at this meeting of subscribers, refer first of all to the powers 
conveyed by the Museums Aét of 1845 for the instruction and amusement of the inhabitants 
of towns putting the Aé into operation, and then go on to State that the Circulating Library 
should become vested, by vote of the Subscribers, in four Trustees, to be chosen by them, 
in trust to permit the use of it to the Council of the Borough for a probationary term of sevén* 
years, provided the Council shall in each year levy a rate, under the above Ad, of not less 
than a farthing in the pound ; and at the expiration of such term, provided the rate shall have 
been regularly levied in the meantime, the Library to become the absolute property of the 
Council.” 

The first objects of the Committee concerned with the first Public Library, therefore, 
were the instruction and amusement of the inhabitants of the Town as stated in the preamble 
to the Museums Aét of 1845 and the continuance of an old established Circulating Library. 
The Town Clerk of Warrington, Mr. John Fitchett Marsh, had presided at this meeting of 
subscribers and he acted as the secretary to the Library, which apened its doors to the public 
on November 1St, 1848. Mr. Marsh was called in 1849 to give evidence before the ‘‘ Select 
Committee ... appointed on the best means of extending the Establishment of Libraries 
freely open to the Public.” In reply to a question as to why a Library had been established in 
Warrington under the provisions of a Museums A&, which did not give power to forn) 
libraries, he stated that ‘* We. consider that a library may form part of a museum, and that it 
does come within the provisions of the A&.” 

Speaking of the origins of the Library movement, Dr. Wellard says : ‘‘ Libraries, we find, 
were conceived by a small group of socially-minded philanthropists as a social corrective ; 
they were next legislated into being; then presented to or imposed upon sundry com- 
munities ; then supplied indiscriminately with books—with the emphasis now on reform, 
now on education, and now on recreation; and finally—tacitly accepted as an agreeable 
community endeavour which was commendable rather than essential.” The idea that public 
libraries were originally conceived as a social corrective, particularly as an antidote to the 
public house, has been widely accepted as a fact. Undoubtedly much of the evidence, taken 
by the Select Committee in 1849, indicates that this was so, but the idea certainly does not 
represent anything like the whole truth. The Report of the Select Committee, indeed, provides 
many reasons for the establishment of libraries. To begin with, it demonstrates how necessary 
libraries are to writers, and instances a complaint made by Gibbon that in his time *“* the 
greatest city in the world was destitute of that useful institution, a Public Library”; the 
Report goes on to mention the case of Roscoe, who was unable to procure from any public 
institution in a large town like Liverpool, the ordinary Italian works requisite for composing 
his historical biographies. Referring to lecturers, the Report states that ‘‘ It is almost a necessary 
consequence that lectures should lead to reading. The lecturer himself frequently needs the 
assistance of books. His hearers wish to pursue, by means of books, the subjects on which his 
lectures have interested or instructed them. The power of access to standard works in a 
Public Library would tend to render the lecturer less superficial, and to promote investigation 
among his hearers.” After explaining the value of public libraries to journalists and referring 
once again to the difficulties of students, the Report asserts ‘‘ There can scarcely be a stronger 
proof than this of the necessity for creating Provincial Public Libraries.” 
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During the examination of the Town Clerk of Warrington by the Committee, Mr. Marsh 
was asked to give his opinion on the desirability of forming collections of local literature in a 
public library and also on the value of books dealing with local trades and industries. In 
their Report, after mentioning the association of the Library and Museum at Warrington, the 
Committee stated: ‘In all our chief provincial towns it is requisite that there should be 
Topographical Libraries as well as Topographical Museums ; where history may find a faithful 
portraiture of local events, local literature, and local manners . . . It would seem that in our 
large commercial and manufacturing towns, as well as in our agricultural distri¢ts, such libraries 
would spring up, illustrative of the peculiar trade, manufactures, and agriculture of the place, 
and greatly favourable to the practical development of the science of political economy. 

It is quite clear, therefore, that Public Libraries were not originally conceived with a single 
purpose in mind, and that the variety of separate functions performed by public libraries today 
were clearly envisaged by our founders. What the members of the Sele¢t Committee did not 
clearly envisage was the cost of performing these functions. Their Report expressed the pious 
hope that it would only be necessary to provide buildings from the rates and books would 
flow in to fill them by way of charitable donation. The founders of the Warrington Municipal 
Library were, | think, a little more realistic, for they realised from the outset that the library 
rate alone would not provide enough money to maintain the library, let alone provide a 
building. Consequently, it was clearly stated from the outset in Warrington that funds to 
provide a building should be provided by public subscription, and the library rate should 
be supplemented by the annual subscriptions of all to whom books were to be issued for 
home reading. 

The Library was opened in rented premises, and efforts to raise money for a permanent 
building commenced immediately. On Sept. zoth, 1855, the foundation stone of the present 
building was laid, and in the following year when launching a final appeal for subscriptions 
to pay for the building, the Committee recorded that ‘‘ amid the rejoicings which are generally 
anticipated on the return of peace there is no objeét on which the inhabitants of Warrington 
could more properly unite in an expression of mutual good feeling and social harmony than 
the completion of a building especially dedicated to the arts of peace and the foundation of 
which forms one of the most creditable incidents in our local history.” (Minutes, p. 160, 21 
April, 1856.) 

Here at any rate was a phrase to cover many of our aims more succinétly than previous 
Statements of our philosophy, “A building especially dedicated to the arts of peace.” Here 
was an earlier expression of what the City Librarian of Westminster meant when he said 
recently (L.A.R., v. 49, p- 301), “ I believe that it is the primary—and the unique—funétion 
of the public library to provide every man with the full, free opportunity to live his own life 
and to make the best of it to his own satisfaction as a genuine individual in a sane, intelligent 
and developing society.’ 

But if these were the objeéts and aims of the Library Committee in Ww arrington so far 
as the interests of the inhabitants of Warrington were concerned, the Committee must have 
been a little disappointed by the use made of the library by all the inhabitants of the town. 
The money subscribed for the building came mostly from the efforts of a group of seleé ladies 
closely conneéted with those annual subscribers who alone had the privilege of borrowing 
books for home reading. Indeed, the only privilege accorded to members of the public in 
return for the library rate was free admittance to certain reading rooms on certain days of the 
week, when books and periodicals could be consulted and read on the premises, provided 
the would be seeker for knowledge were to ask the attendant politely to hand him the book or 
periodical desired. 

For almost forty years after a Public Library was established in Warrington no voice 
was raised to protest against the policy of the Library Committee in issuing books to sub- 
scribers only. Indeed, why should anyone have protested ? The Adts of Parliament relating 
to Public Libraries had not stated that books should be issued free of charge—and much more 
to the point—very few of the inhabitants were able to read during the first few decades of 
public library activity in the town. In providing libraries before schools the cart had been 
placed before the horse. Most of the schools in Warrington were only established subsequent 
to the establishment of the library and the process of education cannot begin at all until the 
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people who desire to educate themselves can read. Most librarians today know that even the 
ability to read is not enough for the process of education to begin, and that training in the use 
of books is just as essential as knowledge of the alphabet. 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, that the ordinary people of Warrington should have 
passed by their Public Library as though it belonged to another world until the year 1886. 
In that year certain alterations were effected to the building in Bold Street. This event was 
used by a local newspaper to draw attention, by means of an editorial, to the fact that in most 
other towns, books were issued without charge for home reading, whilst in Warrington the 
ratepayers were denied this privilege. This editorial unleashed a flood of correspondence 
which continued for the next five years. It would be tedious to follow the controversy in 
detail for all kinds of devices were employed by both sides to attain or maintain the desired 
ends. On the one side the Committee contended that it would be economically impossible to 
maintain the library if the subscriptions were abolished, and the non-subscribers contended 
that the ratepayers were supporting an institution out of the rates for the benefit of a few 
of the wealthier members of the community. A first-class sociological novel could be written 
on this controversy, which developed into a political and class struggle. Beginning with letters 
from local inhabitants to the local press, soon, prominent outsiders like Thomas Greenwood 
the Librarian, were adding their opinion ; then comments on the struggle appeared in news- 
papers all over Lancashire whilst public meetings were convened in Warrington and heated 
discussion and argument took place in the Council Chamber. Finally, the noise of the dispute 
reached the House of Commons, when a question was asked by Mr. Bradlaugh and a reply 
given by the Attorney General. The dispute was settled so far as Warrington was concerned 
by the inclusion, in a local A&, of a clause permitting a 14d. rate to be levied, and so far as 
the rest of the country was concerned by the inclusion in the Public Libraries A& of 1892 of 
the following phrase: ‘‘ No charge shall be made for admission to a library or museum 
provided under this A& for any library district, or, in the case of a lending library for the use 
thereof by the inhabitants of the district.” 

Thus the principle that books should be issued free from public lending libraries has 
been clearly established by A& of Parliament since 1892 and, by the custom of most towns since 
1850 for, in this particular instance, Warrington was the exception needed to prove the rule. 

Before leaving this controversy, it will be interesting 1 think, to record a few of the 
opinions concerning public libraries that were expressed during the course of the controversy, 
for if our philosophy can be strengthened by popular opinion it acquires an extra value. 

Two points of interest emerge from the correspondence published in the local press. 
First was the interest shown in the controversy by the working classes and the faét that their 
interest was undoubtedly caused by the first effects of compulsory education. As one corres- 
pondent wrote in 1887: ‘‘ The movement, from beginning to end, so far, has had the hearty 
approval of the ‘ masses.’ It can be no secret to anyone who cares to read and to study the 
signs of the times, that there has been a great awakening amongst the people during the 
long number of years during which we have had what is called a ‘ Depression in trade ’.” 
According to this correspondent ‘‘ Reading is not to be looked upon as a luxury ; it is a duty 
which every man ought to attend to as a duty to his fellowmen.” The second point to emerge 
was the fact that many correspondents had grasped the essential reason for library provision, 
namely, that unless libraries are provided, the money and effort spent upon elementary 
education is wasted. These correspondents realised that the process of education is a lifelong 
process which only really begins when a child leaves school and that a library is essential to 
the process which begins after schooldays are over. The first correspondent to put this point 
of view was also the first man to write a letter in the controversy. His letter appeared on March 
27th, 1886, and contained the following statement : ‘‘ We live in an age of compulsory educa- 
tion. Children of the poorest parents are compelled to go to school until they have passed a 
certain standard—the object being to raise the standard of education and intelligence of the 
whole mass of the people . . . But suppose a boy goes to school until he is thirteen and then 
is drafted off to work ... For want of books to read, the lad runs about the Streets after 
finishing his work, and in far too many cases his education is little better than thrown away.” 
In another letter the same writer affirmed “‘A love of reading elevates a man’s character, and 
it will be a grand thing when the masses of our towns and cities become readers.” Another 
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correspondent dealing with the same point said, ‘‘ If the lad [leaving school] inclines to reading 
and the parent has no library . . . the youth’s inclination dies for want of food for his mind, 
and whilst this spirit is dying, he is floundering until he finds rest, maybe among that company 
in which there is no safety nor security.” Still another correspondent said : ‘‘A national and 
universal system of education has made it imperative that as a boy develops into the man, so 
shall his education develop,” whilst one member of the Town Council urged, at a public 
meeting, that they should “ crown their efforts to educate the children of the town by giving 
the people a free lending library.” 
(To be continued) 


Applications are Invited: A Critical Survey of Present 
Methods of Filling Vacancies 


By A. G. S. Enser, A.L.A. (Branch Supervisor, Swansea Public Libraries) 


Applications are invited from Associates or Fellows of the Library Association for the position of .. . 
What hopes are raised in many hearts whenever a seemingly suitable post is advertised and 
how much frustration follows both before and after the successful applicant has been 
appointed. It is because it is felt that so many of the irritations and shortcomings of the 
present system of advertising, and the filling of vacancies within the profession, can be elim 
inated that this article is written and suggestions made for a more practical and fairer procedure 
to be adopted. 

An investigation of recent advertisements dealing with vacancies, from chiefships down 
to minor appointments, discloses an astonishing range of differences in salaries offered, 
qualifications desired, number of testimonials soquieall, separate application forms needed 
in some cases and not in others, and so often a total disregard of housing provision. Also 
disclosed is a grave unconformity of conditions likely to be met, by short-list candidates, such 
as ‘‘ Jong” short-lists, interviews with some chiefs and not others before the real interview, 
and appointing committees ranging from a few members to the whole council. Much has been 
said about the first-class librarian who fails to do justice to himself at an interview, but it is 
believed that with standardized conditions appertaining to both applications and interviews, 
such criticism would be largely eradicated. 

A timely show of bravado has gained many a position for less technically qualified and 
subsequently mediocre-ability proving applicants, but it would be dangerous to assume that 
the frightened or nervous applicant will always prove to be the best person to fill the vacancy. 
Librarians are supposed to be permeated with the doétrine of book-worms, “‘ quiet, do not 
disturb,” and are regarded in the materialistic world rather as non-combatants, but the 
personality of those refuting the generally accepted version is of inestimable value to the 
profession. As librarianship is so intimately conneéted with the public, self-confidence in a 
librarian, so that he is at ease whether interviewing or being interviewed, is just as important 
as technical qualifications. 

In the preceding paragraphs, vagaries have been noted concerning both applications and 
short-lists and a more critical examination of the former follows. It is common to find in a 
perusal of “‘ applications are imited” no uniformity in conneétion with qualifications, and 
this is particularly true regarding Associateship and Fellowship. Some advertisements will 
specify ; (a) the possession of the Associateship of the Library Association being essential ; 
(b) Associateship plus part or parts of the Final Examination; (c) Chartered Librarian ; 
(d) the Fellowship ; and (e) professional qualifications plus degree or experience in some more 
or less cognate subject. 

As Associates and Fellows of the Library Association are now colleétively known as 
‘Chartered Librarians,” it would enhance the importance of this embracing term if all 
relevant advertisements used it and left it to applicants to state what constituted their own 
professional claims to the species. It is absurd and degrading to librarianship to find some 
minor town stipulating that the full qualification of the Library Association is required of 
applicants to a post of much less importance than that of a major system, especially if the 
latter proceeds to appoint an Associate to a position more highly graded than that filled by 
a Fellow in the former case. 
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Similar examples relating to salaries are also observed and it is not always a question 
of the larger cities and towns paying higher salaries than their smaller brethren. As a general 
rule, it will be found that the Northern part of the country pays much lower salaries than the 
Southern area for posts of commensurate importance. However, the essential need is to equate 
the monetary value of posts based on population served and until local authorities have adopted 
a scale similar to that proposed by the Library Association, there can be no hope of uniformity 
in salaries applicable to designated posts. 

Testimonials, for what they are worth, are a nightmare to compiler, recipient and the 
advertiser, since they can be over or under praising, damning with faint praise, terminological 
inexaétitudes and even patently untrue at times. The compiler may not be able to tell the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, of the applicant because of the law of libel 
and therefore is obliged to gloss over information which may be of vital importance to the 
advertiser, or selfishly, he may not wish to lose the services of a brilliant assistant and therefore 
omits equally vital information of benefit to the applicant, who perforce then is aggrieved 
and yet powerless in the matter. As for the advertiser, the reading of many testimonials often 
befogs selection of applicants for the short-list, because their similarity is so marked. No 
applicant is likely to furnish a testimonial derogatory to himself ! 

Should testimonials be abolished then and what shall take their place ? The practice 
of supplying names of persons to whom reference can be made is not the complete answer, 
because the faults of testimonials may be repeated. The testimonial is seen by the applicant 
but the communication of a person referred to is usually private information and, for reasons 
best known to the informer, may Still exaggerate, praise, or condemn, justly or unjustly. 
What, then, can be suggested in lieu of testimonials or references ? 

Under the Charter, a progress report is envisaged covering all relevant data and it is muted 
that therein lies the answer. This report, covering ability, punctuality, personality, special 
merits and so on, kept up-to-date and fairly recorded seems to provide an infinitely more 
useful guide to an advertiser than that given at present by methods already stated. In order 
that the progress report be completed honestly, each entry thereon would be initialled not 
only by the recorder but by the person reported on, and should the latter disagree with an 
entry, provisions for appeal would be established. A photostat copy of the original progress 
report would be available on demand by the applicant, and if successful in appointment to a 
post in another authority, the original progress report would be forwarded to the new em- 
ployer, so that a continuous survey would always be available. The question may be asked 
here, ‘* How can such a scheme apply to a chief librarian?” The answer is that the Town 
Clerk, in his capacity as the senior official of the authority concerned, would be responsible 
for maintaining the progress report. Right of appeal would’still operate to safeguard the chief 
librarian should he feel victimised. 

The style of the application itself for the vacant post; (a) may be left to the individual 
applicant ; (b) may be required to inform on certain data ; or (c) may be on a special applica- 
tion form. In all three cases the applicant may be required to type or write his reply, or it 
may be left to his own discretion. For the sake of uniformity it is suggested that in all cases a 
standard application form be issued covering name, address, age, married or single, children, 
education, qualifications, experience, war service and addenda, such as any additional informa- 
tion thought likely to be of value. The details of the application would be certified as correét 
by a competent official. Together with the photostat copy of the progress report, this com- 
pleted application form would be sufficient for the advertiser’s purpose of drawing up the 
short-list. 

Considering the difficulty of securing suitable housing provision when moving from one 
authority to another, it should be stated in all advertisements whether or not accommodation 
is available, or whether assistance will be given in finding same. It is a waste of time and money 
for all concerned for an applicant to prepare his application, attend a short-list interview, 
be appointed, and then have to decline acceptance because of housing difficulties impossible to 
overcome. Particularly is this the case where applicants are married and have families. The 
financial strain involved, in living in lodgings in the area of the new authority and keeping 
a wife and children still living in the vicinity of the old authority until such time as accom- 
modation can be found for the re-uniting of the family, is crippling as well as detrimental in all 
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respects. If authorities want first-class officials, then they should provide, where required, 
the necessary accommodation. 

Conjoined with the housing problem is the question of the cost of furniture removing. 
Under the Charter, such expenses are held to be a charge payable in full by the one removing. 
However, cases have been noted where up to half the cost involved has been paid by the new 
employing authority. As such costs may be heavy, it is suggested that this particular chapter 
of the Charter should be modified and authorities be responsible for 50 per cent of any removal 
charges involved in the taking up of a new appointment. 

When the vagaries of short-list procedure are examined it is found that they are so exten- 
sive as to prompt the remark that no two short-list set-ups are the same and that a short- 
listed applicant cannot view with equanimity the coming ordeal since the previous experience 
gathered may be valueless. 

In positions to be filled below that of chief librarian, some chiefs make a point of seeing 
the short-listers before the bona-fide interview, others religiously steer clear of the candidates 
until after the appointment has been made. In the former case, annoyance is caused if the 
short-lister fails to introduce himself to his prospective chief; in the latter case, annoyance is 
caused if the short-lister seeks to introduce himself to his prospective chief. In order that the 
short-listers should be in no doubts as to what is required of them, it should be stated, in all 
cases, on the notification of short-listing, whether a pre-interview with the prospective chief 
librarian is required or not. 

The composition of short-lists varies to a great extent. Any number between three or a 
dozen is usual in all cases, but the larger the number the more the mental and physical strain 
imposed upon the short-listed, because of time taken in seeing all the candidates, and spent in 
deliberation afterwards, before the final choice is made. In some “ /ong”’ short-lists the extra 
Strain of an elimination interview occurs, that is, after the first interview of all the candidates, 
a few are chosen for a second interview before the final choice is made. Only those who have 
experienced the above know what an ordeal it is. Thus, it is suggested that short-lists be short- 
lists and conduéted in an atmosphere as conducive to naturalness as possible. The feeling of 
being a prisoner on trial is bad enough without the thoughtless additions of bare waiting 
rooms, stuffy in summer, freezingly cold in winter, and generally less cheerful even than a 
dentist’s annex. 

As for the interview itself, how conditions and conduét vary. Once more the question 
of members crops up. One may expeét to face a sub-committee, full committee or even full 
council, varying in numbers from three or four to over thirty. For the benefit of all con- 
cerned, it is suggested that the interviewing body need not comprise more than six members. 
The condué of the interview may be general or minute, planned or left to chance and in a 
formal or informal manner. The chairman or the chief librarian may dominate the proceedings 
and questions asked range from the ridiculous to the sublime. 

Considering that the candidates applications should have given all necessary details 
regarding age, past and present positions, education and experience, it is suggested that if 
the interviewing body consists of no more than six members, a precis of each candidate’s 
history should have been available to those members beforehand and the interview con- 
duéted on the following outline : each candidate as he enters the committee room be handed 
a questionnaire of up to four debatable questions of professional character. After a minute or 
so for reflection, the candidate would then answer each question. This would obviate the 
inane questions and painful silences so often encountered in the usual style of interview. At 
the conclusion of answering the set questions, each candidate could then seek, if desired, 
elucidation on conditions of the appointment in view. By the employment of such methods 
a more comprehensive and truer evaluation of the capabilities of the individual candidates 
could be expected, since it would be easy to observe personality, quickness of thought, voice, 
mannerisms, and self control when tested in this way. 

The final choice having been made, the successful one has yet to clear a medical hurdle 
for the purposes of the Superannuation A&. It is believed that an amendment to this Aé& 
is long overdue, since on first appointment to superannuated service an entrant has to undergo 
a medical examination, and that inspeétion should suffice thereafter no matter how many 
changes of employing authority ensue in later years; details concerning absence from duty 
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owing to illness would appear on the progress report and should be taken into account before 
short-listing. Another point which needs amendment concerns the payment of interview 
expenses of the chosen candidate. Under the conditions of the Charter, the expenses incurred 
by the successful applicant will not be paid until he enters upon his duties. Whatever may be 
said in favour of this condition, it is indisputable that the candidate has a right to be paid his 
expenses, and the proviso as it stands smacks of mild form of extortion. In effect, the successful 
candidate is threatened, “ either you take up this post, or you will be muléted of your expenses 
in connection therewith.” Since those expenses may be considerable, and the time lapse 
before commencement of the new duties liable to be from one to three months duration, it is 
suggested that a// candidates’ expenses are paid immediately upon conclusion of the interview. 

As for the advertisements themselves, at present they appear variously in The Times 
Literary Supplement, The Municipal Journal, The Local Government Chronicle, The Library Association 
Record, and elsewhere in local newspapers. Even if it is impractical to suggest that authorities 
be persuaded to confine such advertisements to one periodical, surely The Library Association 
Record, as a part of professional interest, should summarize, each month, advertised vacancies. 
Also, can there not be an end to pseudo-advertising, that is, applications which are merely 
a cover, since the powers that be have already decided upon the person to fill the post ? 

To summarize a procedure thought to be more praétical and advantageous to all con- 
cerned : 

(1) Qualifications. For the filling of all posts on A.P.T. grade, the uniform use of 
‘Applications are invited from Chartered Librarians . . .” 

(2) Salaries. All designated posts to carry Salaries at least in conformity with the scales 
published by the Library Association. [+ should be held to be a breach of professional conduct for 
any Charatered Librarian to apply for a post inadequately paid. 

(3) Testimonials and References. Abolished and substituted by the use of an authenticated 
progress sheet ; photostat copies being available on demand. 

(4) Application Form. Standard type to be issued in all cases. 

(5) Housing Provision. A\\ applications should state whether or not housing accommoda- 
tion is available. 

(6) Removal Expenses. At least 50 per cent of any cost of furniture removing entailed in 
the taking up of a new post to be paid by the new authority. 

(7) Pre-interview. Always Stated whether desired or not. 

(8) Short-lifts. (a) Confined to six candidates at the most. (b) Abolition of any practice 
of eliminating some of the original short-list and final choice being made after a second inter- 
view of the remainder. (c) Appointment committee should be of reasonable size, certainly 
not more than six members, including the chairman and where applicable the chief librarian. 
A synopsis of relevant data, on each of the candidates to be seen, to have been prepared and 
circulated beforehand. 

(9) Interview. To be conduéted in a “ natural ” atmosphere. 

(10) Medical Examination. To be abolished. 

(11) Expenses. Expenses incurred by the successful applicant to be paid at the same 
time as those not selected. 

(12) Advertisements. (a) To be summarized each month in The Library Association Record. 
(b) All advertisements to be genuine, that is, not to provide a cover for a seleétion already 
made, 

Finally, common courtesy demands that applicants be informed as soon as possible 
whether they have been short-listed. Since time has been expended in the preparation of appli- 
cations and until it is known that a seleétion has been made, applicants may hover between 
hope and despair; surely it is not asking too much of the advertiser to relieve unnecessary 
anxiety. 

Given the conditions as suggested above, it is felt that the applying for, interviewing and 
the filling of vacancies would then be placed on a level of procedure inspiring confidence, 
eliminating heart-burns, and finally raising the standard of professional appointments, 
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Opera Omnia Sancti Anselmi 


FRANCISCUS SALESIUS SCHMITT, O.S.B. 


“ It is gratifying that a monumental work of scholarship escaped the fate intended for it by the Nazis, 
and equally a cause for satisfaction that it now appears in noble volumes which will enhance the high 
reputation of Edinburgh book production. . . . The whole enterprise deserves to be warmly welcomed. 
. .. The philosopher now has an authentic version of the speculations of one of the most important of 
medieval thinkers. The general historian can now depend upon definitive texts of letters of a great 


archbishop.’*—Scotsman 
Now Reapy 

Votume I. ‘Theological and Philosophical 
Works, Section I: Monologion, Proslogion, 
De grammatico, De veritate, libertate 
arbitrii, ete. 

Votume II. Theological and Philosophical 
Works, Section II : Epistola de incarnatione 
verbi, Cur deus homo, De conceptu virginali et 
De originali peccato, etc. 


An Outline 
of Money 


GEOFFREY CROWTHER 


“This book is without the slightest doubt a 
genuine tour de force . . . He has produced his 
best book up to the present . . . must appeal 
to almost all classes of readers.’’—Certified 
Accountants’ Journal 12s. 6d. net 


Complete in 6 volumes, price per set £12 12s. net 


The Alchemist in Life, Literature 
and Art 


Vovume III. Meditationes sive orationes, and the 
first part of the Letters. 
READY SHORTLY 
Votume IV. Anselm’s Letters as Archbishop, 
Section I. 
In ActIVE PREPARATION 
Vovumes V and VI. 


Language in 
Society 


M. M. LEWIS 


“The book throws much light on what has 
happened in the world during the present 
century, and answers many of the questions 
that bristle in the mind of the man in the 
street.”"—Times Educational Supp. 12s. 6d. net 


JOHN READ, F.R.S. 


“* Professor Read shows the alchemist as a vivid figure in life, literature and painting—in Chaucer 
and Ben Jonson, and in the genre paintings of the Flemish and Dutch artists.”—Scotsman. “ The 
alchemist is the true forerunner of the atomic scientist of today, and this study of the original seekers 
is a really delightful, entertaining book for the non-scientific reader.’”—Edinburgh Evening News 


Parkside Works 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS LTD 


Illustrated 10s. 6d. net 


- Edinburgh 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Drar ERATrOSTHENES, 

[ learn from our Editor that Tur Lisrary Wor p enters on a new phase with this, its 
Jubilee. Jubilee! Fifty years is in excess of our ordinary library life, and all this time our old 
journal has been pegging away, increasing knowledge and encouraging effort. If 1 understand 
aright, there are to be a few more pages to the issue. That is good. What you may think to 
be better is that we are to continue this correspondence, into which Zenodotus, its Creator, 
drew you some year or so before me, over thirty years ago. | do not pretend to assess our 
appeal to librarians, or to those of them who glance at these pages, but I know we have 
enjoyed our exchanges and have welcomed the intrusions into them of Aristonymous, 
Euripides, and several others although, curiously, we have not known who our correspondents 
were or from where they came. That is an ideal correspondence : to receive a letter out of the 
blue, full of ideas or carps and growls and compliments ; and to answer it without ordinary 
restraints except those of common decency. I am tempted to reminiscence but will resist and 
desist. 1 do, though, wish the old Lisrary Worxp, which has almost become a person to us, 
joy on its fifty years of achievement and a renewal of vigour for the years ahead. 

Although I am to avoid historicity, IT cannot at times be other than joyous when | recall 
the happy hours of the library life I have known. Would you, were you to have your years 
again, want to go into business, good business man as you are ? Or become dostor, engineer, 
craftsman, especially architect ? This last professional man always does draw a certain envy 
from me; he makes great, visible and enduring things, sometimes ! Then the really skilled 
joiner or cabinet maker: what fair and almost imperishable things have his hands and brain 
wrought! It is only momentarily that I feel like that ; I come back to the book ; to masses 
of books, more and more of them, and so to the library. There is something in being a librarian, 
if one is a librarian, that seems to be denied to other people. All these years we have been 
writing to one another because of that and because we feel that all who work in libraries 
must have something like our own devotion, unless they have had too few wits to emerge 
from an occupation for which they were not suited. It is good to go on believing that an 
array of well-bound books is as attractive, intriguing and effective as a battalion of the Guards. 
And these are ours, and we are privileged to be able to write about them and their places of 
abode. 

I read your reference to text books of librarianship and the criticism of them by a young 
teacher librarian. This took me to his own text. There is some truth in what he urges, 
Eratosthenes. The pace of publishing today is such that books must lag behind praétice of 
the current superficial sort. That is inevitable, but his assertion that books on libraries are 
out of date before they appear is nonsense, unless he means that they do not contain the latest 
experiment in publicity stunts of this or that library or the short cuts which are often the sign 
of ill-understood and evanescent work. Brown’s Manual (of 1903, wasn’t it ?) is still thoroughly 
interesting and its fundamentals are as fundamental now as when they were written. I suppose 
he thinks Burgoyne’s Library Construction, Garnett’s Essays in Librarianship, Greenwood’s 
Public Libraries, and even Edw ard Edwards’ Memoirs of Libraries are out of date ? Just as are 
Clark’s Care of Books and Savage’s Old English Libraries. \ am as ardent a supporter of library 
schools as any, but I am not sure that we didn’t know more about librarianship when we had 
few examinations to encounter and had some time to read about libraries for their own sake. 
To return: he is right when he suggests that no standard text-book can give what the current 
periodical can give ; and as certainly true is the converse. A text-book is a basic indication 
for Study ; none exists, or can exist, that eliminates the need for an immense amount of supple- 
mentary reading and the best text-books not only indicate this but insist upon such reading 
for their full understanding. Perhaps this may assuage the irritation of those who find that 
one year at a library school may not, after all, produce a librarian who is also the ‘‘ compleat 
scholar.” Indeed, it would be amazing if it could. It can do much more ; it can show the 
way by which a man can educate himself; a good teacher does that and that is all that should 
be required of him. 

| read with sympathy your words about the handwriting of young people today. It is, 
I suppose, the result of their early learning of hand-printing (or “ script,” save the mark !) 
and their later attempts to resolve this into some sort of cursive hand, A librarian should be 
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micro-film unit 
saves time 
and labour 


The Williamson Micro-film Unit wil! copy documents up to 
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The controls are simple: the camera shutter is released, and the film 
advanced, by a foot pedal, leaving the hands of the operator free to handle 
the documents. 
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ism which adjusts the lens, ensuring that the subject is in sharp focus. Before 
operation a field indicator illuminates the exact area covered at any degree 
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The detachable magazine is simple to load and takes 100 feet of film, 
sufficient to record 800 originals full ‘frame’ size or 1,600 half ‘frame’ size. 
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proud to be able to write beautifully, as you say, but don’t judge this hand of mine too harshly, 
although you will not find that I have called you 
A BrBARIAN 

as has been my lot in a letter | have just had! The word is a choice addition to the bibliothecal 
vocabulary ; it might have described a few of the librarians of the late nineties and noughts of 
this century, some of whom were taken to bed by their less frail colleagues on conference 
nights. The bestowal of it was, however, quite unconscious on the part of my correspondent, 
Had her writing not been a bad mixture of script and cursive she could not have made a word 
like that, for she is no more gifted with creative ideas than is the average woman. I shall 
treasure the word for use in relation to the very few bibulous members of the craft known to me. 

Another word that struck me as worthy of note but not for use, came from the pen of 
another woman librarian who, in The Library Quarterly, that luxury of librarians, writes a 
review of |. D. Stewart’s Tabulation, and achieves this truly remarkable conclusion : ‘* Perhaps 
the best practical use of it can be made by the librarian of a large English public library in 
classifying the correspondence and records in his files °—which, strangely enough, is exactly 
what was meant to be its use. My word comes in this profound assertion: ‘‘ The compiler 
brings to this work a point of view as definitely British as this reviewer’s is American; yet 
this will not affect the use of the scheme in libraries of many types and in many countries. Its 
chief fault lies in the static and mechanistic conception of librarianship which underlies the 
whole scheme. One has merely to leaf through the pages to note the emphasis on the fittings 


and GADGETRY OF THE PROFESSION. 

|Then this, Eratosthenes] Because modern students of librarianship lean so heavily on 
disciplines outside the field of library science, the scheme has a very limited value as a tool for 
classitying school libraries. The ideal scheme for such purpose would start from the vantage 
point of the library as one agency of communication.” Frankly, I haven’t the least idea what 
this means unless it is that the one thing that a library school should not teach is librarianship, 
but should rely on “‘ disciplines ”—whatever that means—to me a discipline is an order of con- 
duct, a result of an ethical standard and the necessity of keeping it—outside libraries. Or does it 
mean anything ? Really, Eratosthenes, what do you think of the assertion that we are 
mechanistic and slaves of gadgetry, from an American friend? Nearly every gadget I know, 
Dickman machines, standard shelves, standard cards, vertical files, came direét from America. 
We are grateful for them ; they speed work and give us more leisure for the study and exploit- 
ing of books and their relation to public need and demand, which | suppose is what the writer 
means by the “ disciplines ” she desires us to study. We do study them, but we call them what 
they really are 

Vale ! 
CALLIMACHUs. 

We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “* LerrERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
~—Fditor, THe Lisrary Worvp. 


UNESCO Allocates Microfilm Readers to Libraries in Twelve Countries 


Libraries and universities in twelve war-wrecked countries have been allocated thirty 
microfilm readers to assist the rehabilitation of their services by the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organisation, it was announced today. An additional eighteen 
microfilm readers have been ordered and will be allocated to other libraries shortly. The 
instruments, useful to libaries in areas where books are in short supply, were bought by 
Unesco in Paris as part of its programme of helping restore educational institutions in the 
war-devastated regions. Similar Unesco help has gone out to scientific and research centres 
in many countries. Countries in which the receiving libraries are located include Austria, 
Belgium, China, Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, 
Philippines and Poland. The readers can be used for perforated and non-perforated film and 
also serve as wall projectors. For the remaining eighteen microfilm readers ordered by Unesco, 
governments have been asked to supply the names of libraries in greatest need, 
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eeentateaanl Secret Journey Through Spain 
Manager : O. C. Illenden BJORN HALSTROM 


An exposure of the persecution of the Protestant 
119-125 churches in Franco’s Spain—‘ the only country 
in Europe where the Bible is forbidden 


CHARING CROSS RD., W.C.2 literature.”” 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) Crown 8vo. 80pp. 3s. 6d. net. 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS 
4-12 Halliwick Court Parade, London, N.12 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 
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Round the Library World 


Nores AND News OF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS. 
Tue first UNESCO International Summer 
School for Librarians will be held in London 
and Manchester from September 2nd-28th, 
1948. The School is being planned by 
UNESCO in collaboration with the Inter. 
national Federation of Library Associations. 
The basic theme of the School will be Public 
Libraries, with particular emphasis on their 
services to popular education and the pro- 
motion of international understanding. Our 
own library system will provide an example of 
active and efficient library services and it is 
planned that the School shall examine ways in 
which the libraries of the world can become 
more effective centres of fundamental and 
popular education. UNESCO is founded on 
the conviction that since wars begin in the 
minds of men, it is in the minds of men that 
the defences of the peace must be constructed, 
and UNESCO is making every effort to ensure 
that such defences sha// be construéted. One 
of the most important means to this end is the 
wise development of libraries, which can make 
such a valuable contribution to international 
understanding. 

The UNESCO-IFLA International Summer 
School for Librarians is primarily intended to 
explore ways in which libraries can do this 
important work most effectively. It is proposed 
to publish, later on, the findings of the School. 
The programme is being worked out in close 
co-operation with the Library Association and 
the School of Librarianship. 

The number of participants to be admitted 
to the School will be limited and preference 
will be given to qualified applicants from war- 
devastated countries in Europe. 

The Direétor of the School will be Mr. 
Raymond Irwin, Direétor of the School of 
Librarianship in University College, London. 


UNESCO is also about to establish a new 
international museums review. This will be 
called ‘‘ Museums—Musées”” and will be a 
quarterly survey of aétivities in the field of 
museography. Libraries in Britain which 
formerly subscribed to ‘* Mouseion”’ may 
like to know that the new magazine is intended 
to be to some extent a successor to that 
journal, but it will be much broader in scope 
and will deal with all type of museums from 
aquaria to zoological gardens. ‘‘ Museums— 


Musées ” will be published in both English 
and French. Its Editorial Board includes lead- 
ing specialists from many countries. The first 
issue is due to appear on July 1$t, to coincide 
with the opening of the First Biennial Con- 
ference of the International Council of 
Museums (ICOM) in Paris. It will be a special 
issue devoted to the reorganisation and re- 
orientation of French museums since the war. 


Material sent from America to the re- 
instituted Frankfort Fair includes photostats 
and other facsimiles of the engrossed originals 
of the Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
Stitution of the United States and the Bill of 
Rights. The Fair is sponsored by the Mayor 
of Frankfort and is intended to illustrate the 
development of democratic government. 


The Allied Control authorities have per- 
mitted arrangements to proceed for the restora- 
tion of important libraries, formerly German 
property, in Italy. There are four of these 
libraries, the Biblioteca Hertziana, the Library 
of the German Archaeological Institute, the 
Library of the Prussian Historical Institute 
in Rome, and the Library of the German Art- 
Historical Institute in Florence. 

Thousands of volumes of rare archaeological 
and historical works are being brought out of 
Storage, catalogued, and prepared for use again. 
The Italian Goverment has provided premises 
and facilities for the work. 


, It is just over a century since James Russell 
Lowell, poet, educator and public servant, 
who came to be regarded as the foremost 
American man-of-letters of his time, published 
The Biglow Papers and two of his lesser known 
works. Probably every library of any size in 
this country has a copy of The Biglow Papers, 
in which Lowell displayed his talents as a 
satirist and critic of national affairs, and many 
on this side of the Atlantic as well as in 
America have enjoyed his droll portrayal of the 
Yankee character and diale&t. The two other 
works which Lowell published in 1848 were 
A Fable for Critics and The Vision of Sir 
Launfal. Copies of first editions of all three 
have recently formed a special exhibition in the 
Library of Congress. 


. 


France is singularly lacking in atlases before 
the Revolution and indeed in early work on 
cartography and geography. Her first national 
atlas, Le Théatre Francois, was published at 
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Tours by Maurice Bouguereau in 1594, with 
16 maps engraved on copper by Gabriel 
Tavernier. 

Bouguereau commenced work on his atlas 
in 1989, with the map of France by Guillaume 
Postel, and continued to add maps during the 
following five years. In his preface he asked 
purchasers to supply him with material from 
which maps of other provinces could be 
added, but it was not until Jean Le Clerc took 
over Bouguereau’s work in 1617 that the 
proposed expansion took place. Bouguereau 
was a master-printer and publisher established 
at La Petite Fontaine du Carroy de Beaulne, 
in Tours, but beyond that faét little is known 
of this producer of France’s first atlas, though 
it is clear from the verses he introduced 
throughout the atlas that he was poetically- 
minded. Three of the maps in this interesting 
work were the original productions of French 
cartographers, Jean du Temps, Isaac Francois 
and Jean du Fayen, and the unidentified author 
of the map of Brittany may also have been a 
Frenchman. Other maps are taken from the 
well-known works of Ortelius, Mercator, and 
Gerard de Jode. Only eight copies of 
Bouguereau’s atlas are known to exist, and the 
Library of Congress is to be congratulated on 
recently acquiring a copy. 


The University and Research Section of the 
Library Association is to hold its Annual Con- 
ference at Birmingham from September toth- 
13th. The programme includes visits to the 
University Library, the Barber Institute of 
Fine Arts, the City Reference, Commercial and 
Technical Libraries, Selly Oak Colleges and 
the Libraries of the Austin Motor Co. and I.C.1. 
(Metals Division). The Annual General Meet- 
ing of the Seétion will be held during the week- 
end and the Medical Sub-Seéction will hold a 
meeting on the Monday morning. On Sunday 
there will be a whole-day excursion to Hereford 
to inspeét the chained library in the Cathedral. 
The programme sounds very interesting but 
perhaps rather full for a week-end. 


Full as the Birmingham Conference may 
seem it is likely to be a “ quiet week-end ” 
in comparison with a conference which was 
held in June in Washington. From June 6th- 
12th the American Special Libraries Associa- 
tion held its 39th Annual Convention. Lun- 
cheons, lectures, visits, receptions, teas, tours, 
business meetings, addresses, panel discussions 
and various other activities were the order of 
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the seven days, when over 1,000 librarians of 
industrial, business and research organisations 
assembled in Washington “ for programs of 
professional and technical interest and the 
annual business meeting of the Association.” 
Judged by British standards the American 
Special Libraries Association is a large organ- 
ization. It has numerous groups and sub- 
divisions, all of which appear to be very active 
indeed. The theme of the 39th Annual Con- 
vention was ‘ Future Indicative’ and the 
programme was planned in three parts: 
Part I, “‘ The Past is Prologue”; Part II, 
The Present ; and Part ITl, The Future.” 

This important and virile association has its 
own Public Relations Committee which con- 
tinually releases special information for the 
press. Far too little is known about it in 
Britain and far too little attention is paid to its 
activities by our own special libraries. It is 
hoped in future issues of THE Liprary Worip 
to publish regularly up-to-date information 
about the work of the Association so that 
librarians in this country may be able to keep 
abreast of what their opposite members are 
doing in the United States of America. 


And, speaking of America, our own Music 
librarians will be interested to learn that the 
Library of Congress has acquired a remarkable 
colleétion of musical manuscripts of outstand- 
ing importance. This gift, which came to the 
Library from Mrs. Gertrude Clarke Whittall 
(and was not the first of her gifts), consists of 
original manuscripts of works of major im- 
portance by Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Brahms and Max Reger. Amofig them is 
Mozart’s violin concerto in A major, K.V. 219, 
the most popular of Mozart’s works in this 
form; the orchestra score of Haydn’s Sym- 
phony No. 90, in C major, composed in 1788 
and ending chara¢teristically reverently with the 
words ‘‘ Laus Deo”; the full score of Bach’s 
roth Cantata ; and, perhaps most notable of all, 
Beethoven’s Piano Sonata in E major, Op. 109. 
It is believed that the manuscripts only found 
their way to America very recently and the 
Library of Congress is indeed fortunate in 
acquiring them. 


From the same Library’s useful ** Informa- 
tion Bulletin,” a periodical seldom found in 
British libraries, to our loss, comes information 
of numerous other valuable acquisitions and 
important activities covering all fields of 
library service and all departments of the library. 
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In Britain the numerous annual reports of 
University Libraries that have come to hand 
all show progress in one direction or another, 
but almost all report considerable arrears—due 
in most cases to war-time depletion of staff and 
other difficulties—in cataloguing. Several, 
indeed, state that the arrears are likely to in- 
crease rather than to diminish in the immediate 
future. This is a very serious matter and it 
would seem that even the recent considerable 
improvements in salaries and staffing have not 
had the desired effect, at least in this particular 
phase of work. The Staffs of several University 
Libraries are now at least twice as large as 
they were not so many years ago and much 
valuable work has been made possible by the 
augmentation. But cataloguing, if it is to be 
done as it should be done in University 
Libraries, cannot be performed by untrained 
assistants, however excellent their academic 
records may be, without much guidance and 
oversight of their work. It is feared that in 
some cases the absorption limit has been 
passed and that the work of the trained cata- 
loguers has virtually ceased while they are 
teaching and checking the work of the new 
untrained assistants. There is unquestionably, 
as every University Librarian realizes, a limit 
to the Staff which can usefully be taken into the 
cataloguing department, unless every one 
taken in is a qualified and experienced cata- 
loguer. To add too many untrained assistants 
is a policy to be deprecated. 


St Andrews University Library Report is 
one of the few exceptions in which really great 
progress in cataloguing is shown. This 
University Library last year added no fewer 
than 49,897 entries to its catalogues, a figure 
which, according to the Reports we have 
received, seems to be the highest output in 
British University Libraries. Moreover, the 
Report indicates that this figure only refers to 
the Author Catalogue and does not include 
additions made to special catalogues of MSS., 
Maps, etc. 

\s there are a few University Libraries from 
which Reports have not been received we 
should be interested to receive information 
from any of them which may have exceeded 
the St Andrews figure. 


In 1929 the compilation of an_ Inter- 
Collegiate Catalogue of books printed before 
1641 was approved at a meeting of Oxford 
College Librarians convened by the Oxford 


Bibliographical Society. Work on the Cata- 
logue, which proceeded steadily until shortly 
before the war, was resumed in 1946. The 
editors, Mr. Strickland Gibson and Mr. F. J. 
King, are now busy resolving a vast number of 
queries due to errors and ambiguities resulting 
from the use in College Libraries of the printed 
Bodleian Catalogue of 1843, and to other 
causes. It is hoped that editorial work will be 
completed by June, 1949, and that later the 
Catalogue will be published. It is expected 
that it will contain about 50,000 entries. 


University and Special 
Libraries Section 


DEDICATION 


Mosr librarians are, of course, familiar with 
W’. C. Berwick Sayers’s Canons of Classification 
and Introduction to Library Classification. The 
first of these works was dedicated to James 
Duff Brown, whose name needs no intro- 
duétion to anyone in the Library profession, 
and who was the founder of this magazine, 
Tue Lisrary Worip. The dedication to the 
second work named above reads: ‘‘ To the 
heroic memory of my two old students and 
friends, Henry W. Checketts and Eric A. 
Peppiette, who died for England ‘ somewhere 
in France,’ 1916.” 

That dedication may serve well for this new 
section of THe Lrprary Wor wp, since both 
the men named were in their day members of 
Staffs of University Libraries. 

Who were these two men, to whose memory 
Berwick Sayers saw fit to’ dedicate his book 
rather than to any one of the hundreds of living 
librarians of his acquaintance ? Probably com- 
paratively few of those who have read the 
dedication could answer that question from 
personal knowledge, and the number grows 
fewer every year, for it is a long way back now 
to the days when Checketts and Peppiette were 
Students under Sayers. 

Henry Wilfred Checketts was Sub-Librarian 
of Birmingham University. He was, indeed, 
the first to hold that post in any real sense, as a 
trained librarian. In him were united an 
exceptional gift of leadership and a natural 
quiet courtesy. Henry Checketts was a great 
gentleman and a most able man who was never 
exasperated, never lost his temper, but who 
ruled his younger colleagues more as an elder 
brother, friend and guide than as a diétator. 
His self-control was apparently perfect and it is 
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significant that his chief, no less than those 
under him, openly admired and respected him. 

Checketts was the eldest of a small group 
long ago nicknamed by someone “ Cope’s 
Young Men,” in the fashion of a period in 
which, not long before, John Buchan and his 
colleagues were christened ‘‘ Milner’s Young 
Men.” It was a group of assistant librarians of 
outstanding talents, rivalled in their day and 
generation in University Librarianship only by 
that distinguished group at London which in- 
cluded Luxmoore Newcombe, Richard Offor, 
John Wilks and Wilfred Bonser. Almost all 
of “‘Cope’s Young Men” have impressed 
their personalities upon librarianship. 

William Henry Cope, their commanding 
officer, was admirably fitted to train men in 
that day. He was the produét of his age and 
suited to the age. Not an outstanding scholar 
and neither bibliographer nor qualified librarian 
as we understand those terms now, yet W. H. 
Cope both merited and enjoyed the loyal 
service of those who worked under him. His 
principal assistant, H. W. Checketts, was 
something of a poet. One of his poems, 
‘* Great London,” was published posthumously 
in Vol. 14 of The Library Assiffant, and another, 
a sonnet written on the eve of his departure 
for the Front, to a German friend, has been 
quoted elsewhere by Mr. Berwick Sayers: in 
it Checketts contemplated the future 

“ When 

The hosts that are to mortal hurt-array’d 

Shall scatter, and begin the peace of men.” 
Checketts was not destined to see that time ; 
for him the hosts were indeed to mortal hurt 
array’d. But poetry was not one of his chief 
activities : he was one of the founders and be- 
came the first chairman of the Midland Branch 
of the Library Assistants’ Association ; he was 
a prominent member of the Central Literary 
Society ; and he held high office in the Bir- 
mingham Parliament. Checketts left the Uni- 
versity to become Librarian of Snow Hill 
Branch of Birmingham Public Libraries, and 
to be Librarian of a branch in Birmingham is no 
small beer, especially when that branch is 
larger than is the principal library in many 
towns. He joined the First Birmingham 
Battalion of the Royal Warwickshire Regiment 
early in the first world war and only once re- 
turned to be present at an L.A.A. meeting. 
On that occasion both he and F. J. Patrick 
(affectionately known in those days as ‘ Pat’ 
and now the well-known successor to that 
brilliant Birmingham City Librarian, Herbert 
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Cashmore) were in uniform and were given a . 
fine reception. Less than a year later Checketts 
was killed in action, when the Birmingham City 
Battalions—like so many others in that fateful 
year 1916—were practically wiped out. Mr. 
Frank Powell ereéted a memorial to him in St. 
Agatha’s Church, Birmingham, in the form of 
a crucifix, a fine example of wood-carving 
executed in Brussels. The memorial to mem- 
bers of the staff of the Birmingham Public 
Libraries who gave their lives in the war, 
placed in the entrance hall of the Central 
Library, bears an inscription which begins : 
‘In Memory of Henry Wilfred Checketts . . .” 
So passed one who, had he lived, would almost 
certainly have been one of the very greatest 
librarians of our time. Since he died, gener- 
ations of librarians have arisen “‘ who knew not 
Joseph”: it is right and just that we should 
sometimes pause to pay tribute to the memory 
of such a man. 


Percy Freer returned from another post to 
take up the mantle of Checketts, and no one 
ever wore it with more distin&tion, but he soon 
laid it down—temporarily—and suc- 
ceeded as Sub-Librarian at Birmingham Uni- 
versity by the second of the men named in 
Sayers’s dedication, Eric Peppiette. Endowed 
by nature with an endless supply of the milk of 
human kindness, having inherited in addition 
much of the quiet courtesy and competence 
of Henry Checketts, and being, moreover, a 
born librarian, Peppiette’s succession was to all 
appearances ideal. But there was an unfortunate 
clash of temperaments between W. H. Cope 
and his new Sub-Librarian. The clash, indeed, 
rocked the Library at times, for neither was a 
weakling. The distance between them was 
never completely telescoped, but an armistice 
was certainly declared after a time. It may be 
said that it would have been better not to have 
mentioned this clash of temperaments—for it is 
old history now—but it is recalled deliberately 
and in order to make it clear that Eric Peppiette, 
quiet as he was, was yet a man who would 
always follow the light as he saw it even if to 
do so threatened his career. He never realized 
that Cope was far too big a man to dispense 
with the services of an assistant because that 
man dared to oppose him. Yet, not knowing 
this, Peppiette unhesitatingly told his chief 
whenever he disagreed—and that was often— 
though he then loyally obeyed whatever direét 
order he received. The faét is, that the two 
men were too much alike, that Peppiette had 
learned too much from Cope himself. There 
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was never a harder worker on the Staff than 
Eric Peppiette : on occasion he might have 
been seen Still doing the accounts in the 
Library at midnight—by no means an un- 
common practice with him. To those junior 
to him he was invariably kind and helpful, 
however hard pressed he might be: in this 
he followed Checketts’s example perfectly. 
Peppiette left to become Chief Cataloguer in 
Liverpool University Library. At least one 
excellent publication by that Library bears his 
name. Early in the war Peppiette joined the 
Liverpool Scottish and, like Checketts, was 
killed in 1916. 

\t Liverpool Peppiette rapidly became a 
well-known and popular figure in library 
circles and was soon elected a member of the 
Committee of the North-Western Branch of the 
L.A.A. He did not write much, but he almost 
always took part—and was listened to—in L.A. 
discussions ; and one paper that he contributed 
to our professional literature on ‘ Some 
Reflections on Modern Librarianship,” was 
widely discussed at the time. 

We were all of us better dressed—or, at 
least, more carefully turned out—in those days, 
and Eric Peppiette more so than most. Like 
Winston Churchill he was a man of hats, and 
might often have been seen tenderly smoothing 
the felt of a new trilby. Some Librarians— 
and not least Mr. Berwick Sayers —will re- 
member the group photograph taken at Oxford 
after an Easter School. That photograph in- 
cludes the most characteristic 
Peppiette, a much more typical and character 
full portrait than the one taken later in uniform 
In the group Peppiette is sitting between F. J. 
Patrick and G. H. Bushnell, and his hat is very 
prominent in the picture. Percy Freer sits 
next to Patrick, and Checketts, Cashmore, 
Berwick Sayers, J. D. Stewart, Stanley Jast, 
Falconer Madan and many other well known 
librarians are easily identifiable. 

Of other members of the group who served 
under William Henry Cope—whose place 
Wilfred Bonser has now so long occupied 
with such great distinétion—this is not the 
place to write. But such, in brief and all too 
scantily depicted, were the two to whom 
Berwick Sayers dedicated his book. It was 
entirely typical of them both that when war 
broke out they should at once go out to fight 
for the justice and freedom they loved: and 
they went singing, more tunefully than most, 
‘‘ Where are the boys of the old brigade ? . . .” 
They were warriors, both, but not soldiers, 


portrait of 


only book-loving, quiet, upright citizens. But 
now and for all time they themselves are of the 
* old brigade,” and now and for all time their 
memory, typical as it is of the ** lost generation” 
should be an inspiration to all who work, as 
they once did, in University Libraries. 


On Planning University 
Libraries 


IN a recent issue of our contemporary, the 
Journal of Documentation, some important and 
very interesting articles appeared on the vexed 
question of planning University Libraries. It 
must be plain to everyone who is familiar with 
more than one University Library that there 
is nothing approaching a Standard plan in use 
in this country at present. On the contrary, 
every University Library is quite dissimilar in 
plan to every other. University Libraries have 
neither the advantages nor the disadvantages 
of Standardisation. They have all been founded 
at different times, rebuilt or altered at different 
times, and usually in the past, or at least until 
about twenty-five years ago, little or no con- 
sideration was given by the newer Universities 
when building, or the older ones when altering 
their Libraries, to what had been done else- 
where. 

During the past quarter of a century there 
has been a gov 1d deal of building or remodelling 
of our University Libraries, and in every case a 
great deal of attention has been paid to plans 
adopted elsewhere, both in this country and 
abroad. This seems to indicate progress in the 
right direétion, but a somewhat remarkable fact 
must be recorded : recent building has shown, 
on the whole, more divergency of opinion, and 
consequently in plan, than ever. Yet in each 
case of the erection of a new library or of 
substantial alterations or additions to an exist- 
ing library, the authority has acknowledged 
great indebtedness to other libraries whose 
plans and arrangements have been studied. If 
this proves anything at all, it seems to be that, 
when all is said and done, local conditions and 
not any ideal of standard are accepted as the 
ruling factor in the planning of a University 
Library. What value is there, then, in our 
constant essays into the theoretically ideal, the 
perfect plan, for a University Library? So 
far as the production of anything approaching 
a ‘ Standard’ plan is concerned, we suggest 
that there is none. 

Readers are invited to consider this point 
and to comment upon it, bearing in mind that 
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long ago, when some of the older College 
Libraries were built, there was something 
common to many in the plans, vreat differences 
notwithstanding, whereas the differences be- 
tween the Brotherton Library at Leeds, the 
Goldsmiths’ Library at London, the new 
Library at Liverpool University, and Cam- 
bridge University Library are, to say the least, 
remarkable. 

As a final note, it may be well to add that we 
ourselves do not doubt the value of a thorough 
consideration of what may be termed the work- 
ing arrangements in other libraries, when a 
new library is being planned. What we doubt 
—and would welcome opinions on—is whether 
there is anything approaching unanimity of 
opinion on style, shape, lay-out, relations of 
one part to another, and so on. 


Personal News 


Miss Dorothy May Hudson, A.L.A., Branch 
Librarian, Birkenhead Public Libraries, has 
been appointed Assistant in the Branch 
Libraries Co-ordination Department (A.P.T. 
Grade 1) in the Liverpool Public Libraries. 

Mr. H. J. Robertson, F.L.A., Acting 
Librarian, West Bromwich, to be Borough 
Librarian. 

It is with great regret that we have to 
announce the death of the Chief Librarian of 
Swinton and Pendlebury, Mr. F. Cowles. 


“THE TIMES” 

The Liverpool Public Libraries have pur- 
chased a Microfile Film of ‘‘ The Times ” for 
the years 1785 to 1942 inclusive, to replace 
the volumes destroyed by enemy action in May, 


1941. 


Topicalities 
Received from the Libraries 

CHESTERFIELD: New Books, June, 1948. 
DEVON COUNTY: AA Spring Sowing, May, 
1948. DOVER: New _Lea/, May, 1948. 
FINSBURY : Unveiling of Murals by Wuncan 
Grant and Mrs. Hubback. FULHAM: The 
Book Marker, june, 1948. HINCKLEY : 
Water-Colours and Miniatures, No. 5. TSLING- 
TON: The Young Reader, April, 1948, and 
Bulletin, May, June, 1948. LEEDS: The Book 
Guide, June, 1948. LEEDS COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCE: Prospectus of The School of 
Librarianship, May, 1948. LUTON : Technical 
Bulletin, May, 1948. MARGATE: The 
MIDDLEs- 


Margate Bookshelf, Summer, 1948. 


BROUGH : Book List and Bulletin, May, 1948. 
READING: Book/ist, June, 1948. SHEP- 
FIELD: Arab and Jew, Selected Books on 
The Problem of Palestine, May, 1948. ST. 
PANCRAS: Journal, edited by Frederick 
Sinclair, May, 1948. SWINDON : Comment, 
June, 1948, and Richard Jefferies Colleétion. 
SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY : Ba//e/in, 
June, 1948. WILLESDEN : New Books, June, 
1948. WORTHING : Weeb-Lind 
Conference, to be held on the 15th to 17th 
Oéedtober, 1948. 


Library Reports 


By Herserr C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


Carpirr.—Annual Report, 1946-1947. C//y 
Librarian, Edmund Rees, F.L.A. Total 
Issues, 2,470,712. Tickets in force, 99,855. 
Cost of service, £47,854. Branches, 12. 

The most considerable extension of the library 

service during the year being reviewed was the opening 
in January of a new temporary branch library. Another 
extension inaugurated was the provision of small book 
colleétions in the hostels for aged people which have 
been opened in various areas of the City. ‘The upward 
tendency in the use of the Libraries which was noted 
last year has been well maintained, and recorded book 
use showed an increase of 30,920 over the previous year. 
Although recording a decrease on last year the circu- 
lation from the Central Lending Library was 56 per cent 
above the highest pre-war figure. A substantial increase 
was recorded in the use made of the Reference Library, 
the Technical and Commercial Seétion, the Welsh and 
Research Departments. The first full year’s working 
of the library in H.M. Prison shows that it has become 
a most valued and appreciated part of the organization 
of the Prison. The services in the hospitals record a 
most successful year’s working. There was also an 
increase in the work which the Libraries undertake on 
behalf of the Seafarers’ Education Service. ‘The total 
number of Readers’ tickets in force is the highest yet 
reached. 

Sate—Annual Report, 1947-1948. Borough 
Librarian, Dorothy Leighton. Population 
(eSt.), 42,680. Rate, 5.75d. Income from 
Rate, £7,099. Total Stock, 34,516. Ad- 
ditions, 6,973. Withdrawals, 3,004. Total 
Issues, 479,987. Tickets in force, 27,839. 

For the first time since the opening of the present 
building in 1938 a decrease in book circulation has to be 
reported. The decrease was entirely in the issue of 
children’s books at the Library, which is somewhat 
offset by an increased use made of the school libraries. 

An analysis of adult reading reveals an increase in the 

use of works on Engineering, Technology, Domestic 

Economy, Art, Music, and Social Science, and a much 

greater decrease in the reading of fi€tion. The over- 

crowding of the Lending Library at peak periods has 
become acute, but the suggested relief, by setting up 
additional! service points in various parts of the Borough, 
has Still to wait upon the economic situation. A success- 
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ful programme of film shows, covering economics, 

music, travel, etc., was carried out during the winter 

months. ‘The Hospital Library, owing to lack of 

Storage space, has ceased to funétion, 

Annual Report, 1947- 
1948. Borough Librarian, C. M. jackson. 
Population (est.), 45,000. Rate, 4.7d.  In- 
come from Rate, £11,761. Total Stock, 
82,611. Additions, 7,058. Withdrawals, 
2,022. Total Issues, 346,797. Tickets in 
force, 23,022. Libraries, 3. 

\ year of much good work, steady progress and 
expansion is here reported. Although still without a 
Central Library, destroyed by enemy aétion, and with 
only half the population that existed before the war, 
book circulation reached a total in excess of the last 
pre-war year. All departments enjoyed much wider use 
than in the previous year and total circulation mounted 
to an increase of 85,436. The new branch library in 
New North Road has proved a great success and the 
Authorities feel wustified in speeding up the opening of 
the projected branch in Goldsmith Row. Among the 
many departments that were damaged during the war 
and since repaired, the latest to be restored to use are 
the Haggerston Reference Library and the Magazine 
Room. 


Book Selection Guide 

A Descriptive List of Books 

of Interest to Librarians 

PROFESSIONAL 

Hewrrr (A. R.) The Law Relating to Public 
Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries. 
Second Edition entirely re-written. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d. ‘net. 

Mr. Hewitt, who, since the works of Fovargue and 
Sanderson, has undertaken to produce the best hand- 
books on Library Law, has here rewritten and brought 
up-to-date practically everything that librarians lawyers 
and students should know on this important subjeét. 
RANGANATHAN (S. R.) Elements of Library 

Classification. Based on Lectures delivered 
at the University of Bombay in December, 
1944. 1945. Poona, N.K. Publishing House. 
4s. od. net. 

Although published three years ago, Mr. 
Ranganathan’s Studies on librarianship are of so much 
value that it is appropriate to note this little work 
which formed No. 4 of the Kaikhushru Taraporevala 
Memorial Series in Library Science. 

Srare Liprary. Copyright Additions, 1947. 
List of copyright additions for calendar 
year 1947. Pretoria, 1948. 1os. od. net. 

The register of publications in the Union of South 
Africa received in the State Library at Pretoria. The 
alphabetical arrangement under titles is queer, to say 
the least of it. The publications of the province of the 
Cape of Good Hope are divided by language, the Eng- 
lish publications being indexed under Cape of Good 
Hope and the Dutch under Kaap die Goeie Hoop. 
Items issued by the City of Cape Town seem very 
scarce, even under Kaapstad. 


UNIverstry OF LONDON Liprary. Classified 
Catalogue of Selected Accessions, 1946-1947. 
The Library contains about 500,000 books and 
some 1,500 periodicals on all subjeéts studied in the 
University. Some 15,000 volumes are added annually. 


GENERAL 


(Helene) Watteau: Embarkation 
for Cythera. Serutiaz (Maurice) El Greco: 
Christ on the Cross. Micue. (Paul-Henri) 
Delacroix: The Massacre of Chios. A 
Gallery of Masterpieces. Illus. Parrish. 
7s. 6d. net each. 

Monographs on individual paintings appear to be 
a comparatively new idea. The present series, of which 
these three volumes are the latest published, aims to 
cover most of the world’s masterpieces scattered in the 
great collections of Florence, Rome, Paris, etc. Each 
painting is described by an acknowledged authority, 
giving its history, its influence on contemporary and 
later artists and comparison with similar subjects de- 
piéted by other painters. Each of these books contains 
some twenty illustrations, three of which are coloured, 
giving details, preliminary sketches, etc. The black and 
white reproductions are extremely good and give a 
better idea of the texture of the paintings than the 
coloured plates, which seems to be usually the case with 
coloured reproduétions. There can be nothing but 
praise for an attempt which should induce every art 
lover to a deeper appreciation of these paintings. 
Carr (Herbert R. C.) and Lister (George A.) 

The Mountains of Snowdonia. In History, 
The Sciences, Literature and Sport. With 
so illus. and diagrams. Crosby Lockwood. 
15s. od. net. 

First published in 1925, this new edition retains, 
as far as possible, the original scheme of the book. 
Some chapters have been modified, and some of the 
illustrations are new. As the work has long been out of 
print, readers will welcome it heartily, for it contains 
the most comprehensive story of the distri& from every 
point of view. ' 

Epison (Thomas Alva) The Diary and Sundry 
Observations of Thomas Alva Edison. 
Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. New York, 
Philosophical Library. Hlus. $4.75. 

\s a contrast to his remarkable genius and inven- 
tive power, Edison seems to have been a simple soul. 
Praétically self-educated, he expended every effort in 
concentrating on the good of the people and planning 
scientific methods of improving their condition. His 
pages are full of sound common sense and many good 
ideas. Though his advocacy of continued experimenta- 
tion in aviation, poison gas (not to mention atom 
bombs) sounds bloodthirsty, he intended it to aé& as a 
deterrent, since he believed humanity would think it 
better “ to quit on killing and try peaceable negotiation.” 
HrarinGc Ais. An Experimental Study of 

Design Objects. By Hallowell Davis, S. S. 
Stevens, R. H. Nichols, etc. Diagrams. 


Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press. 
London : Geoffrey Cumberlege. 115. 6d. net. 

\ comprehensive guide to every form of deafness 
Exhaustive 


and the possible means of combating it. 
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research has been done on the subjeét and the material 
has been carefully sifted, only the useful and accurate 
having been embodied in these pages. The diagrams 
are many and of the utmost value. A book that should 
be read by all affliéted by loss of hearing and by many 


thousands whose business it is to alleviate suffering of 


this nature. 


HerBAGE (Julian) Messiah. Illus., some in 
colour. Parrish. 6s. od. net. 

Music lovers will welcome this admirable mono 
graph on Handel's “* Messiah.” It tells of the struggles 
of this musical genius who, after poverty and failure in 
his operatic works, won success and immortality through 
his oratorios, of which perhaps ‘The Messiah is the best 
known. The illustrations add greatly to the value of 
the work. 


HouGuron (Leighton) In the Steps of the 
Anglo-Saxons. [Illus. Rich & Cowan. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Seen through the cyes of the Venerable Bede, the 
author follows his life. “‘ With Bede for a guide,”’ he 
writes in his introduétion, “ | would become a pilgrim, 
visiting the scenes of the events which he recorded.” 
The account forms an exciting itinerary in which readers 
will find a fascinating mixture of history and legend. 
Many will want to follow in Bede's footsteps with the 
book in their pockets as a guide. 

Hurron (K.) Speaking Likeness. Illus. Focal 
Press. 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Hutton has perpetrated a human document in 
pittures. He shows all sorts of people in every kind of 
mood. His aim in photography is naturalness and well 
he achieves it. No series of portraits could give a better 
idea of what is passing through the mind of the people 
today. Congratulations, Mr. Hutton ! 

Kopp (Jeno) and Rosner (Charles) Introduction 
to Hungarian Painting.  Illus., some in 
colour. Sylvan Press. 6s. od. net. 


Modern Hungarian painting can be said to have 
commenced at the turn of the 19th century, when certain 
writers, influenced by the ideas of F rench Revolution, 
urged the public to back and appreciate Hungarian art. 
The training of the Vienna-Munich school, to which the 
young artists had to travel for expert tuition, gave their 
Style a classical-bourgeois tendency. It was in the later 
sixties only that the influence of Impressionism began 
to show itself on Hungarian painting, to which by the 
end of the century the foremost painters had subscribed. 
This short history is illustrated with paintings from the 
most important artists of every period, 26 of which are 
coloured. 

Lavrin (Janko) From Pushkin to Mayakovsky. 
A Study in the Evolution of a Literature. 
Sylvan Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

The author has achieved a scholarly work on 
Russian Literature which will give readers in this 
country a really adequate survey of the development for 
more than a century among Russian writers, both in 
prose and poetry. Fourteen outstanding names are 


included, amongst them Gogol, Turgenev, Gorky, 
Chekhov,and notes on Tolstoy and Dostoevsky, besides 
those mentioned i in the title. These are well known to 
English readers, who will appreciate the addition of 
others with whose work they are not so well acquainted. 


Lion (Leon M.) The Surprise of My Life. ‘The 
Lesser Half of an Autobiography. 25 Illus. 
Hutchinson. 21s. od. net. 

Both as an aétor and a producer, Leon M, Lion 
Stands out among his colleagues, and those who read 
this chatty autobiography will realise the charm and 
wit of his personality. His work for the theatre was life- 
long and of the greatest value to others perhaps less 
successful. He knew many famous people and piétures 
them in his pages. To take up his book is to realise the 
man as he was and to revel in the entertainment afforded 
by so brilliant a raconteur. : 

Marsuatt (H. G. Hayes) Within Four Walls. 
A book about interior decoration colour 
schemes and Furnishing the Home. _ [llus. 
F. Lewis. 35s. od. net. 

The author of this outstanding book has taken great 
pains to explain in-simple language how to get the best 
effe&t in decorating and furnishing one’s own home. 
The illustrations and diagrams are.very attractive and 
should give great pleasure to the reader. 

Nock (O. S.) The Railways of Britain. Past 
and Present. [llus., some coloured. Bats- 


ford. 15s. od. net. 

The author is an enthusiast and his book combines 
an historical sketch of the development of each line of 
railway, with the description of each line as it exists 
today. Many journeys taken on the footplate of the 
engines hauling the great trains are described. The 
book is well illustrated with photographs from rare 
prints and piétures of locomotives and rolling stock, and 
four plates are in colour. 

Pearce (Cyril) Composition, an analysis of the 
principles of Pictorial Design. For the use of 
Students, art schools, etc. Second edition. 
Illus., some coloured. Batsford. 15s. od. net. 

Based on his study of the compositions by the 
great masters of every period it has been the purpose of 
the author to analyse and formulate the fundamental 
elements of tone, colour and perspective and to show 
the various qualities by which they are related. The 
treatise is illustrated with 35 plates, some of which are 
coloured, and over 100 drawings in the text. Cyril 
Pearce, who is Master in the School of Fine Arts at 
Reading University, has aimed above all to write a book 
of praétical instruétion for the student. 

Powys (John Cowper) Rabelais. His Life, the 
Story told by him, Selections therefrom 
here newly translated, and an interpretation 
of his genius and Religion. The Bodley 


Head. 15s. od. net. 

Everyone has heard of Rabelais, many with bated 
breath, but few have a clear idea of his life and work. 
Mr. Powys has succeeded in clarifying the position in 
both respeéts, but still the reader feels there is more to 
come. Excerpts are all very well, but they do not 
adequately represent the whole. Nevertheless, so much 
scholarship and research have gone to the making of the 
work that it is ungrateful, though perhaps in a manner 
complimentary, to ask for more. 

Sincvair (C, E. R.) Coarse Fishing in Ireland. 
The Sports and Pastimes Library. Illus. 
Witherby. tos. 6d. net. 

Every angler should add this volume to his col- 
leétion of books on fishing, as not only is it full of advice, 
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method and choice of tackle and water, cte., but it 

makes excellent reading, and the illustrations are very 

attractive, 

Tueker (Sophie) Some of these Days. An 
Autobiography. Frontis. Hammond. 
15s. od. net. 

Personality and vim appear in every incident 
recorded in Sophie Tucker's great autobiography. 
What a fascinating Story | From early days in Hartford, 
where she toiled in Abuza’s Home Restaurant, to her 
latest triumphs in the Show business, Sophie climbed 
trom height to height through sheer grit and persistence. 
\fter some forty years she is Still at work, getting her 
‘red-hot welcomes,” singing her famous numbers, 
helping those less fortunate than herself, and making a 
thorough go of everything she attempts. Her book will 
Stand out as an example to all those who are fighting 
for success even under the most difficult conditions. 
Hler descriptions of show work in London and Paris 
are most amusing, and there is not a dull page in the 
volume. 

Verney (Michael) Amateur Boat Building. 
Foreword by Maurice Griffiths, G.M. Illus: 
John Murray. 8s. 6d. net. 

For those who wish to construét small craft, cither 
sail or power, this volume gives all the necessary 
information in a clear and concise manner. The illustra- 
tions and diagrams are exceedingly well drawn up, and 
should help a great deal to satisfy every need. 
(Isabella, M.A.) Present-Day 

Careers. Todd Publishing Group. 6s. od. 
net. 

\ handy book for Students wishing to tind out 
intormation about different careers. It contains in 
addition a list of University Courses and other centres 
of education 

FICTLON 

Baker (Richard St. Barbe) Green Glory. 
The Story of the Forests of the World: 
Poreword by tloward Spring. Ilus. 
Lutterworth Press. 15s. od. net. 

Mr. St. Barbe Baker has devoted twenty-five years 
to produce this excellent book. Fascinating yet fright- 
ening, it is a Story which should be read by all. The 
iNustrations are reproduced from delightful photo- 
uraphs. 

Gatsworrny -(John) The Forsyte Saga. 
Heinemann. 15s. od. net. 

\ very handy edition of: Galsworthy’s epoch- 
making work which has been reprinted many times in 
this colleéted form ever since 1922; 1,042 pages on 
opaque paper in a crown o¢tavo ts a great achievement 
which will be welcomed by all Galsworthy lovers. 
lnset is a genealogical table of the Forsyte Family. 


Mayo (Eleanor R.) Loom of the Land. Board- 
man. 9s. 6d. net. 

Ihe chief charaéter of this Strong novel, of which 
the scene is laid on the Maine Coast, is Russ Walls who 
domincers over all his surroundings both human and 
animal. ‘Trawvedy and difficulties face him but he rides 
the Storm and in the end commands the respeét of those 
who have fought against his overwhelming bearing. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Biyron (Enid) The Saucy Jane Family. Tllus, 
Lutterworth Press. 5s. od. net. 

Dean (Elizabeth) Murder a Mile 
Boardman. 1s. 6d. net. 

Dup.ey (Ernest) Armchair Detective Reader, 
Boardman. ts. 6d. net. 

FINNEGAN (R. H.) Occupational and Physio- 
Therapy. Scope, Trainifig and Prospects. 
Illus. The Actinic Press. 6s. od. net. 

Hays (Sue Brown) Go Down, Death. 
Hammond. 8s. 6d. net. 

LoupWATER (John) How to Read Character: 
Illus. Matson’s. 3s. od. net. 

Roscoe (}. E.) 200 Questions and Answers on 
Logic, or The Science of Reasoning. A. H, 
Stockwell. 4s. 6d. net. 

SEARLE (Ronald) Hurrah for St. Trinians and 
other lapses. Foreword by D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis. Illus. Macdonald. 6s. od. net. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, April, 
1948. THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIA 
TION BULLETIN, May, 1948.—-BRITISH BOOKS 
TO COME, May, 1948. — THE LIBRARY ASSIST- 
ANT, May-June, 1948. THE LIBRARIAN AND 
BOOK WORLD, June, 1948. THE LIBRARY 
\SSOCIATION RECORD, June, 1948. — THI 
MEDICAL BOOKMAN AND HISTORIAN, June, 
1948. MORE BOOKS, The Bulletin of The 
Boston Public Library, June, 1948. PARLIA- 
MENTARY AFFAIRS, The Journal of The Han- 
sard Society, March, 1948.—TEACHERS OF TO- 
DAY, June-August, 1948. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 


June 12th, 1948. 


Tin Lisrary Worup.’ 

Sir,—Replying to one point raised by 
* Libertas ” in your June issue, | do not know 
whether the Library Association was con- 
sulted prior to the official announcement that 
National Health Service cards would be 
distributed from Public Libraries. But I do 
know that individual libraries were asked for 
permission, and co-operation invited. 

1 do not see why the Library Association 
should have been consulted, and certainly the 
Library Association could not answer for in- 
dividual libraries. The Government's pro- 
cedure was perfedtly correct. 

Yours, etc., 
Arruur |. HAWKEs, 


Rodney Street, 
Borough Librarian. 
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